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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforec 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. North Dakota. 
-Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by R®EPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. Y. 


Equal Rights 


Which Sex Has Changed? 


ANY men seem violently averse to admitting that women have 
MI progressed. There are some who, forced to admit that women are 

now on a more nearly equal status with men than formerly, prefer 
to believe that men have retrogressed. 


The most notable example of this kind of reasoning is Anthony Ludovici, 
who writes readable but lunatic books to prove that women are necessarily 
inferior to men, but that men have so degraded themselves that they are now 
almost as low as women. 


A more recent and more surprising addition to this group of curious 
thinkers is O. O. McIntyre, who, of course, gets funny about it. In the 
Cosmopolitan last April, the Broadway columnist exploded as follows: 


_“Women are living longer and doing bigger things than ever before. They 
are blithely swimming channels out of which limp men are dredged, beseeching 
someone to get a doctor. They are flying our oceans. 


“They are showing more endurance and beating men at golf and tennis. 
They are heading our banks, becoming governors of our States and mayors of 
our cities. And share this among you, they are even raiding our speak-easies. 


“Only recently the president of a New Jersey medical society spoke right 
out and said the women had become the stronger sex just as though that was 
something hot. I had a notion to telegraph him bicycles were no longer a 
craze either. 


“Any man not entirely purblind long ago has realized that in an important 
business deal these days the feminine decision is a powerful, if not a deciding, 
factor. 


“No longer is woman’s place in the industrial world encompassed in: ‘Miss 
Timmins, please take this letter!’ Pallid young men with polished nails are 
now taking the dictation. : 


“Woman has her place on the boards of directors and she may be called 
upon overnight to swing up the gang-plank to buy a mine in South Africa. 
Why, even those who want a bootleg drink are instructed to ‘knock three 
times and ask for Violet.’ | 

“T can trot you around in a six-block area outside my workshop and point 
out a dozen highly successful commercial enterprises—from selling auto- 
mobiles to flowers—that are owned and capably directed by women. Young 
and good-looking, too. .... 

“Women have usurped man’s place as desk pounders. They talk straight 
from the shoulder and with the voice of authority. They won’t be bluffed. 
And come to think of it, how long has it been since you saw a lady faint? 

“Try to approach any of the high-powered female executives these days 
with a little of the old taffy and see where you get—other than out..... 

“And in the meantime what has been happening to the men who have suf.- 
fered the invasion—the lollypops! From where I sit they seem to be hanging 
to the ropes and whining for aspirin. I for one expect them to be counted out 
at any moment. In fact you may find them under the table in almost any 
drinking-bout with the ladies—completely out. 

“Those lads who used to shake the rafters with their booming voices now 
come into the office soaping their hands and whinnying to Miss Soandso, the 
general manager, for their day’s orders.” 

Yes, Mr. McIntyre admits, he has heard of the Feminist movement “and 
other tosh,” but they do not explain woman’s advance at all, he thinks. Like 
Mr. Ludovici, he prefers to think that men would still be bigger and better than 
women if they would only pull themselves together. 


OESN’T he know that inen are also flying oceans and swimming channels 

and serving on boards of directors and dictating to stenographers, male 

and female, and pounding desks and talking with authority and building 
dams and bridges and flying dirigibles? 

Really, men are just as good and virile and intelligent as ever. It is merely 
more difficult for them to get along solely on their sex than it was before. 
Of course, many of them still make their way in the world because of their 
sex rather than their ability, but as the world grows more intelligent, ability 
counts more and sex counts less in business, in the professions, in the arts, 


in government, in sports. 


We confidently and longingly look forward to the day when ability alone 
will count and sex will no longer be considered at all in the economic world. 
Women are not afraid of that day. Some men may well be.. 


i am 
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Sue White Heads Professional Women 


Tennessee, and secretary of the Po- 

litical Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, has been elected president of 
the Jackson Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 


Her address to the club on August 15, 
at its first meeting after her election as 
president, was a call to business and pro- 
fessional women to unite for the advance- 
ment of women in the professions and in 
business, and to battle against the dis- 
criminations which hamper them. 

Miss White said: | 

“At this, my first meeting as your presi- 
dent, I want to thank you for the splendid 
board of officers you elected as my co- 
workers for the next year. Each one of 
them has entered upon her duties like a 
true soldier, and in emulation of their 
good example there has been nothing for 
your president to do but to accept the 
responsibility with which you have hon- 
ored me. I know I express the spirit of 
the entire board when I pledge to the club 
our best efforts, and I believe I express 
the spirit of most of the members of the 
club in a similar pledge to the board. 
With these pledges made and kept, the 
club will grow and become an active force 
for better things in the life of the com- 
munity. 

“This is not an organization without 
purposes. The idea grew out of the needs 
of self-supporting women, in their strug- 
gle to maintain the dignity of womanhood 
while making a living for themselves and 
dependents. Some of us are not too young 
to remember the insinuating song that 
ran: ‘Heaven will protect the working 
girl. Some of us are not too young to 
remember the old attitude of the world 
toward the married woman who took a 
job. We are too young to remember some 
things the records tell us are true, as, for 
instance, that women had to fight for the 
right to study and learn. There was a time 
when girls were not permitted to study 
many subjects. Physiology was one of 
them. Where would the nurses, the women 
doctors and osteopaths be today if that 
fight had not been made? Finally the 
pioneers in the education of women got 
so far along that they could teach phy- 
siology without being ostracized, provided 
they pasted heavy paper over the pictures 
in the text-books so the maidenly modesty 
of the students would not be too ruth- 
lessly shocked. This may seem like a joke 
to us now, but at one time it was a rather 
tragic fact to women who had to fight for 
what we now take as a matter of course. 


Ss S. WHITE, attorney of Jackson, 


¢¢P)UT, even now, ambition is not al- 


ways forgiven, when entertained by 
a mere female. It is all right for her 
to do the drudgery in business or public 
offices—but to aim high, to hope for pro- 


motion to executive jobs in the business 
world, to run for office, to advance from 
nursing to practicing medicine, from 
teaching to superintending schools, from 
the law secretary to admission to the 
bar—along such roads lies discourage- 
ment. There is an abundance of evidence 


to this effect, and whatever may be one’s 


personal experience, this is the situation 
that business and professional women still 
face. Let us not be deceived about what 
the real problems are, by a little individ- 
ual or personal success here and there or 
now and then. Women are making prog- 
ress, it is true, but slowly and laboriously. 
There are ways of getting at the facts, 
and through careful research enough facts 
have been revealed to enable us to get a 
bird’s-eye view. For instance, we know 
that most hospitals will not admit women 
as internes. This throws a serious handi- 
cap in the way of the woman who has am- 
bition to practice medicine. 


“We know that although about 90 per 
cent. of public school teachers are women, 
few of them are drawing the higher 
salaries or holding the executive positions. 
This fact shuts off hope for advancement 
in the teaching profession, and helps to 
make what should be a glorious adventure 
a dull and drab routine of daily toil. It 
is almost a disgrace that the noble task 
that women are doing for the people in 
the public schools should be such a thank- 
less job. 


“These questions are not remote to us. 


Some of them are right under our noses. — 


Perhaps you think they do not concern 
you, but remember—if you are smug and 
too easily satisfied—that if you stand in 
your accepted place today, some woman 
had to fight yesterday, and we should be 
a bit ashamed to stand on ground won by 
women of the past without making some 
effort to honor them by winning a higher 
and wider field for the future. It is our 
business. It is a debt we owe. 


“But if you will not take a vicarious 
view of the situation, let me say this to 
you—as a fact that is supported by a vast 
amount of evidence—that no matter what 
may be the place you hold, it is not secure 
to you except by the concerted effort of 
women. If you will not be interested in 
advancing the line of woman’s progress, 
perhaps you will be interested in holding 
what you yourself now have. If you will 
not interest yourself in your chain of 
title to that place, or do not care for those 
who have made the fight for you, perhaps 
you can be induced to realize that pos- 
session is only nine-tenths of the law. 
Many States have statutes recently en- 
acted barring women from certain occu- 
pations, or throwing such restrictions 
around their work as to amount to the 
same thing. A case in point may be cited. 
Drug clerks often become pharmacists. I 


know of a woman who was very earnestly 
working to that end. She was industri- 
ous, studious, conscientious, ambitious, 
and interested in her work. One day two 
or three years ago the proprietor of the 
store where she worked came to her and 
said: ‘I am very sorry, but a law has been 
passed limiting the hours that women 
may work in drug stores and I shall be 
compelled to get a man to take your place. 
It would upset everything not to have 
someone on duty during the hours you 
are not permitted to work.’ The woman 
not only lost her chance to be a pharma- 
cist, but she lost the little that she 
thought was safe—her job as a clerk— 
because of unfair and discriminatory 
legislation aimed at business and profes- 
sional women. 


‘ ‘Wr must remember the past, hold 

fast to the present, and build for 
the future. It is recommended that the 
club undertake to encourage ambition in 
young girls, when it is well grounded on 
ability, earnestness, and self-respect. If 
a girl aims high and has the character and 
ability to carry her ambition through, let 
us extend to her a helping hand. Instead 
of confining our educational work to 
courses in stenography, now available in 
the public schools, it is recommended that 
we look into the possibilities of helping 
through college, girls who have definite 
specialties in view requiring college de- 
grees. Let us be prepared to make sug- 
gestions to suit the temperament, abili- 
ties, circumstances, and inclinations of 
those who might seek advice upon the 
choice of a profession or a business. It 
takes absolutely no imagination and ab- 
solutely no effort to dismiss such inquiries 
with suggestions to study stenography or 
nursing, or to get a teacher’s certificate. 
But are not these fields already over- 
crowded? Do we not owe the young idea 
who desires ‘to shoot’ a little more 
thought and a littl® more imagination and 
a little more help than such trite advice 
which anybody can give? Let us make a 
closer study of life and its activities and 
not content ourselves with what is ob- 
vious to all. We are business and profes- 
sional women and should know a little 
more about business and professions than 


the girls who would look to us for help. 


“Tt is thus seen that the individual 
members of the club do not and cannot 
live to themselves alone nor for them- 
selves alone. Your duties and responsi- 
bilities as members of the club are as 
sacred as any duties and responsibilities 
could be. Perhaps more so, for the club 
and its responsibilities represent the 
larger field of life—the wider contact. 
Here we have individuals of various 
faiths, brought together in the broad faith 
of human fellowship, helpfulness, under- 
standing, and consecration to ideas that 
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can carry us, if we permit them, as far 
into the future as we can see, and into 
as many corners of the world as we choose 
to project ourselves. Just as we study 
what women of other lands are doing, 
they are studying what we are doing, and 
just as every step we see them make en- 
courages us, 80 is every advance we make 
a help to them. 
_ “In appointing committees, I laughed 
to myself at first when I came to the one 
on international relations. On second 
thought, I ceased to laugh and put on 
that committee three of the ablest mem- 
bers we have. If they half-way do 
their duty, and I believe they will, it 
will be one of the most interesting and 
valuable features of the year’s work. Do 
you know that there is now at work an 


Inter American Commission of Women— 
created last year at a conference of Ameri- 
can Republics in Havana? It has head- 
quarters at the Pan American Union in 
Washington and through it the women of 
North and South America and the West 
Indies are being brought together as never 
before, and through it the women of all 
the world may be affected, for they have 
proposals dealing with the nationality of 
women and other questions concerning us 
to make to the League of Nations at its 
conference on the codification of laws to 
be held at The Hague this year. Less than 
sixty days ago there was organized what 
is known as the Open Door Council—the 
first international organization ever 
formed for the sole purpose of obtaining 
economic emancipation of women work- 


Equal Rights 


ers. Women of Great Britain are leaders 
in this movement and the conference at 
Berlin from which the organization 
sprang into being was attended by dele- 
gates from twelve different countries. Al- 
most every day things like this are hap- 
pening that we should be interested in— 
events full of helpful ideas to us, for it 
makes no difference how far away an idea 
may have started, if it is helpful, we can 
make it our own. 

“In appointing our fifteen standing 
committees, an attempt has been made to 
suggest definite things that each may do. 
Committee members and chairmen will 
please assume the responsibility of carry- 
ing out these suggestions, adding to them 
such additional work as experience and 
thought may inspire.” 


Heads City Welfare 


HE appointment of Rebecca E. Sinna- 

mon as acting director of public wel- 
fare in Philadelphia places a woman in 
the Mayor’s Cabinet of that city for the 
first time. Mrs. Sinnamon has served a3 
assistant director for some time. 

As soon as the appointment of Mrs. 
Sinnamon was announced, Anna M. W. 
Pennypacker, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, wrote the following letter to 
Mayor Harry A. Mackey: 

“T am writing to express to you my ap- 
preciation of your action in appointing 
a woman, Mrs. Henry Hall Sinnamon, to 
your Cabinet as Director of Public Wel- 
fare. 

“The National Woman’s Party is work- 
ing for equality of men and women, 
equality of opportunity, equality of com- 
pensation, and in recognition of services. 


“In this country, in spite of the ad- 
vanced state of women, we have been 
behind many countries in having women 
assigned to important posts of authority 
and responsibility. 

“In the face of prejudice and general 
apathy, it is gratifying to find leaders 
who have the vision and the fine sense of 
justice to choose, in making their appoint- 
ments, the person most suited for the posi- 
tion, regardless of sex. 


“The time is coming when this will be 


done as a matter of course. There must 
always be some to lead, and I am glad 
that you, the Mayor of Philadelphia, have 
shown this fair-minded attitude.” 

Miss Pennypacker is the daughter of 
a former Governor of Pennsylvania. In 
addition to being chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, she takes part in public 


work of various kinds for the establish- 
ment of civil liberties and justice. 

In 1902 Miss Pennypacker astounded 
Philadelphia by taking a course in nurs- 
ing while her father was Governor, the 
newspapers headlining the fact that for 
the first time in history, the daughter of 
a Governor was finishing a nurses’ course. 

Miss Pennypacker is now a school nurse, 
employed by the Philadelphia public 
school system. 

Miss Pennypacker was a leader of the 


~ Woman’s Party’s campaign for the elec- 


tion of women to Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania several years ago, and has always 
worked for Equal Rights and the advance- 
ment of women. Last year she contributed 
an article on the woman’s movement in 
Mexico to Equa Rieuts, after a visit to 
Mexico to study the changes being made 
in the status of women there. 


Women and Cultural Relations 


HE part women have played in cul- 

tural interchanges between the 

Americas was discussed by Muna 
Lee in her discussion of the whole subjeci 
of cultural relations among the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere at the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Virginia. 

Miss Lee is director of the Bureau of 
International Relations of the University 
of Porto Rico, and in this capacity ad- 
dressed the opening session of the round 
table on Latin American Relations at the 
Virginia Institute. 

Of women’s part in bringing the coun- 
tries of the Americas closer together, 
Miss Lee said: 

“Again, the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, of which Doris Stevens 
is the brilliant chairman, is a very vigor- 
ous and very friendly force in promoting 
friendship and understanding. It is the 


illustrious offspring of an agency, at first 
purely unofficial—a committee of four of 
the National Woman’s Party—which won 
popular and governmental approval re- 
sulting in the official creation of the pres- 
ent body. It consists of one representa- 
tive from each of the countries of the Pan 
American Union, appointed by the Sixth 
Pan American Conference to determine 
the present status of women in these 
twenty-one countries and to make a re- 
port to the Seventh Conference when it 
meets in Montevideo in 1933, together 
with recommendations looking toward 
the establishment of Equal Rights for 
men and women in this hemisphere. The 
Commission’s first year has largely been 
devoted to the vexed question of the na- 
tionality .of married women and their 
children, a subject so vital and imme- 
diate that it has claimed the attention of 
the press all over the world, thereby serv- 


ing to introduce the purposes and methods 
of the Commission under highly favorable 
circumstances. The consequent friendly 
and widespread response throughout the 
Americas has been overwhelming proof 
that women—and, I assume, men—in our 
different countries can co-operate quickly, 
efficiently, and delightfully, once their in- 
terest is really aroused and they are con- 
vinced of the need, of action.” 

An interesting part of Miss Lee’s ad- 
dress was her discussion of the part cook. 
ery plays in international relations. In 
this connection she said: 

“We have a regrettable tendency in 
most parts of the modern world to under- 
estimate the importance of methods of 
cookery. Yet, how often international 
misunderstanding is complicated by pre- 
paring the right food in the wrong way. 
The University of Porto Rico is doing its 
best to forestall any further such compli- 
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cations as regards the Americas by pre- 
paring a series of bulletins on tropical 
foods, under the direction of its Depart- 


ment of Home Economics. We have in 


the tropics many fruits and vegetables 
which should be a valuable addition to 
your diet; you have many which we need 
and are beginning to acclimatize as well 
as import. Moreover, recipes should be 
both interchangeable and _ adaptable. 
When I speak of your familiarizing your- 
self with our fruits and vegetables I am 
not thinking of the more spectacular 
varieties — the pink cocoanuts, for in- 
stance, which are found in a few spots in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines; and the 
white eggplant, with fruit the color; and 
size of an egg, a native of our part of the 
world and the variety which gave the 


N a newspaper release for August 26 
| headed “How to Keep Women Work- 
ers Well, the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor says: 


“It is imperative that women 
should not be exposed to the dangers 
attendant upon the use of benzol and 
lead in manufacture, the bureau 
urges, since women are more suscep- 
tible than men to these types of 

_ poisoning and since the offspring of 
women handling these substances are 
likely to be affected. 

“Important as it is to safeguard 
the health of men workers, women’s 
double role makes it even more essen- 
tial for their health problems to be 
studied and stressed, the Women’s 
Bureau counsels. Women are not 
only wage earners but homemakers, 
mothers, and potential mothers, and 
menaces to their health and. safety 
are direct blows at the strength and 
welfare of the race.” 


In a comprehensive statement on lead- 
poisoning by the United States Public 
Health Service, the following statement is 
contained : 


“These cases of poisoning (in 


familiar name to the species; and the rose- 
apple which is almost as much a flower as 
a fruit. I refer rather to such every-day 
practical vegetables as the yautia, which 
is—how shall we describe it?—like a po- 
tato that grows already buttered, with 
none of the potato’s drawbacks and all its 
advantages. It is nourishing and delici- 
ous, but does not make one put on flesh. 
The university’s bulletins on _ tropical 
vegetables give methods of preparing 
these and many others. Some of them 
are traditional tropical recipes, brought 
into accordance with modern knowledge 
of dietetics; some are frank and delight- 
ful exportations from the United States. 
Our adaptations of Northern recipes 
might amaze you at times; just as we are 
amazed to see you making salads out of 


|_ead-Poisoning 


Maine) were among the people who 
resided in rural communities and used 
lead piping to bring spring water to 
their houses. The lead from the pipes 
was dissolved and poisoning resulted 
from using this water. This condi- 
tion has also been found in many 
other States. 

“All persons do not react to lead in 
the same manner. Some are much 
more susceptible than others and chil- 
dren are more easily affected than 
adults. Cases have been reported of 
infants being poisoned from paint in- 
gested while gnawing on their cribs. 

“A Japanese physician has re- 
ported the occurrence of lead-poison- 
ing among infants whose mothers 
used face powder which contained 
lead salts. The mothers did not de- 
velop the condition.” 

The italics in the above quotation are 
ours. Nowhere in the long statement of 
the Public Health Service on lead-poison- 
ing is it stated that women are more sus- 
ceptible than men. Cases have been re- 
ported showing that abortion or stillbirth 
has been caused by lead-poisoning in the 
father where the mother did not have lead- 
poisoning. 

Certainly the proposal of the inter- 
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alligator pears. We use the alligator pear 
for almost everything else, but the mere 
thought of adding more oil to that oiliest 
member of the vegetable kingdom seems 
to us eccentric beyond words. Have you 
ever cut it into little cubes and scattered 
them over a clear soup with which they 
blend deliciously? Out of the dozen sat- 
isfying ways in which it may be eaten, 
won't you try this one, next time, in the 
interest of international understanding ?” 

Miss Lee discussed the importance of 
fiction, poetry, and other arts in bringing 
about international understanding, the 
significance of inter American debates, 
the international bond of science, the work 
of the University of Porto Rico, and other 
means of achieving better understanding 
of one another among American countries. 


national organization of medical women, 
that all health measures in industry be 
based on the nature of the hazard and the 
susceptibility of individuals to it, regard- 
less of sex, should be followed. 

There are doubtless some people who 
hold that women are more susceptible 
to lead-poisoning than men, but extensive 
investigations in England in connection 
with Parliament’s consideration of the 
proposed law to protect workers from 
lead-poisoning has not proved that women 
are more susceptible than* men, and the 
Women’s Bureau should not make such 
unproved assertions in its publicity given 
to the press. 

The Children’s Bureau has stated that 
for every 100 female infants who die be- 
fore reaching the age of one year, 130 
male infants die, because boy babies need 
more sunshine than girl babies, girl babies 
being less susceptible to rickets than boy 
babies. 

Statistics of the Cook County (IIli- 
nois) schools are reported to show that 
girls are healthier than boys. 

We doubt somewhat any of these re- 
ports of the superiority of one sex to the 
other in health, but protection of the 
health of infants and of industrial work- 
ers certainly should be extended regard- 
less of sex. 


Women and Jury Service 


Rhode Island State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, sends to 
Rients the following clipping from 
the Providence Journal of August 16: 
“Of the 461 women drawn for jury ser- 
vice in Newport County in the last ses- 
sions of court, the great majority turned 
down the privilege of serving or were dis- 
qualified, and less than one in eight whose 
names were called actually entered the 
jury box, according to an analysis of the 


S ie M. ALGEO, chairman of the 


1928-1929 lists compiled recently by 
Nettie E. Bauer, deputy jury commis- 
sioner. 

“Though the number of those willing to 
serve was but 121% per cent. of the names 
drawn, an even smaller per cent. or, by 
numbers, 55 of the 68 qualified served as 
jurors, 12 were not called, and one was 
excused. 

“Personal unwillingness and other ex- 
emptions on the part of the others to do 
jury duty or disqualification of several 


who would have served but were denied 
the privilege took out 392 of the lists of 
461 names drawn. In Newport, 110 of 
those drawn would not or could not serve. 
Little Compton made a record by having 
nearly half of the number from that town 
willing and able to be jurors. 
“Commenting on the apparently wide- 
spread lack of interest on the part of 
women in fulfilling jury duty, the oppor- 
tunity for which has been granted them 
by law, the deputy jury commissioner de- 
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clared that the women most willing to 
serve are not the native-born, so-called 
‘old Rhode Islanders,’ but those of foreign 
birth, and the latter almost invariably 
let their names remain on the lists because 
they deem it an obligation to their State 
to serve if it is asked of them. 


“A part of Miss Bauer’s duty a short 
time prior to the empanelling the first 
jury is to visit personally every woman 
who expresses herself willing to serve or 
who seems at all interested in such ser- 
vice. Those emphatically opposed who 
indicate it by refraining from answering 
the questionnaires sent to all who are 
drawn or who state their unwillingness, 
are ignored. 

“The courtesy with which one is met 
by those willing to go on a jury would 
put to shame the silent ones. Almost in- 
variably last year, the women who al- 
lowed their names to remain on the lists 
took service as a patriotic duty, and most 
of those called expressed their liking for 
it,’ she said. 

“Asked if women as jurors were gen- 


erally considered satisfactory by judges 
and lawyers, Miss Bauer said that from 
what she had been able to gather from 


courthouse officials, the women made very 


good jurors, adding that sex had nothing 
to do either with their ability or their 
qualifications. 

“One woman interviewed in preparation 
for the coming year was typical of many 
of those willing to serve. Her home was 
simple, with every evidence of the need 
of frugality. Both she and her husband 
have been in the United States but a gen- 


eration. When the question was put to. 


her why she was willing to serve, she drew 
herself up almost regally, ‘an’ shouldn’t 
I be doin’ me bit for the State I love?” 
says she. 

“And there you have the crux of the jury 
service question in Newport County at the 
present time, says Miss Bauer. Not those 
who for generations have proudly pro- 
claimed their Americanism and _ their 
pride in the country’s tradition in which 
their ancestors had a part, but those to 
whom citizenship is a priceless thing to 
be served even when service entails things 


Equal Rights 


not viewed as generally pleasant, are the 
ones who accept their jury service.” 

“This seems to me the direct result of 
the volunteer clause in our jury bill,” 
comments Mrs. Algeo. “Until this clause 
is removed, we cannot expect that the 
service on juries will appear dignified or 
of real value to the State. 

“When we have a measure that is dig- 
nified, just, and equable to men and wom- 
en alike with proper exemption for all 
such as was placed before our Legislature 
by the National Woman’s Party for sev- 
eral years, and was replaced by the pas- 
sage of the present imperfect and unwise 
discriminatory provision, I feel safe in 
predicting that Rhode Island women will 
prove neither shirkers nor slackers.” 

Mrs. Algeo, of course, is right. If a 
State tried to exempt from jury service 
any man who did not wish to serve, how 
many men could be found willing to take 
time from their work to be on a jury? 

The National Woman’s Party always 
advocates complete equality in jury ser- 
vice, and is not content with half-way 
measures. 


More Married Women Employed 


INCE the census of 1899 in Germany 
the number of married women em- 
ployed there has increased from 33.5 per 
cent. to 34.8 per cent. of the total number 
of women employed in 1927, according to 
a report made by Frida Wunderlich as 
the result of an investigation made at the 
request of the German Ministry of Labor. 
Mrs. Wunderlich says in her report: 
“The textile industry is the one which 
employs relatively the largest number of 
married women. It is nearly always eco- 
nomic difficulties which compel married 
women to work. Often the family rent is 
too high for the husband’s earnings, while 
sometimes the cost of establishing the 
household has not yet been met. 


A Woman's 
Right to Live 


From Opportunity, 
Official Organ of 
the British Federa- 
tion. of Women 
Civil Servants. 


HE extract giv- 

en below from 
the Lancashire 
Daily Post shows 
what is thought in 
industrial circles of 
the suggested Royal 
Commission, and of 
the marriage bar 
into which it will inquire. After saying 
it was a “wanted lead,” and that the lead- 
ers of the other two parties should be 
pressed to make a similar promise, it con- 
tinues * * * “for such a commission 
would go a long way to letting a flood of 
badly-needed light into the whole eco- 
nomic position of married women who 
wish to pursue professional or semi-pro- 
fessional careers after marriage. It 


“In normal times women workers are 
engaged solely on the ground of their 
abilities, without any distinction being 
made between married and unmarried. 
The former seem to be sometimes pre- 
ferred on account of their greater sta- 
bility. However, when there is a shortage 
of orders, married women are the first to 
be dismissed because it is thought that 
they can live upon their husbands’ earn- 
ings. 

“For salaried employees the position is 
different. The preference seems to be 
given to those who are unmarried. The 
salaried employee gives up her work after 


marriage more often than the manual 


worker. These two circumstances explain 


Press Comment 


would bear on the difficult position of all 
sorts of women from doctors to teachers. 
If it had any generosity of mind in its 
make-up it would as surely rationalize a 
position which at present is about as ir- 
rational as it could be. A minority of 
authorities, it is true, make no ban on 
married women. The majority do. With 
the result that most educated women are 
forced into choosing between marriage 
and a professional career. 

“That is muddle-headed. Women no 
more ought to have a pistol of alterna- 
tives put to their heads than men ought. 
They ought to be able to say marriage 
plus a career just as freely as their hus- 
bands. They have the right to live in 
economic independence inside marriage 
as outside it, It is easy to talk the old 


why the proportion of married women is 
much lower among salaried employees 
than among industrial workers. 

“The majority of married women work 
throughout the year and do not seem to 
have any preference for seasonal employ- 
ment. 

“As a general rule hours of labor are 
the same for married women as for the 
other groups of the staff. Greater facili- 
ties are sometimes allowed them in re- 
motely situated rural undertakings. In 
general, married women are not entitled 
to a longer period for the midday rest 
than others and often they do not desire 
this because they live too far from the 
factory.” 


stale stuff about woman’s place being in 
the home. But in this country at this 
time some thousands of homes are only 
half the happy and financially comfort- 
able places they might be because the 
well-educated wife has been senselessly 
deprived of her power to add her earnings 
to the family income. 

“The married woman’s place as far as 
daily work and earnings go should be just 
where her mind says it ought to be. She 
knows where she would do best service 
both to her family and the community. 
And she is not likely to abuse her knowl- 
edge. In industrial circles this is ac- 


cepted without question. Married women 
weave or work in shops or engage in a 
thousand and one ways in helping to earn 
Nobody 


the family bread and butter. 


August 31, 1929 


worries; ‘economic necessity’ is a good 
enough plea. And so it truly is in thou- 
sands of cases of professional and semi- 
professional women, if only the facts were 
realized. And there is more than eco- 
nomics in it: there is the startling ques- 
tion of life wastage. For it is a criminal 
waste to condemn a highly-trained well- 
educated woman to spend her life in do- 
mestic duties when her talents and her 
heart lie in other directions. And what 
is worse, it finally makes for unhappiness ; 
the making miserable of that home about 
which the sentimentalists who are the 
cause of the ban on married women talk 
so much.” 


The Wealth BELIEVE jt or 
of Women not, the time 
may not be far. 

distant when the 
Christian Science 

, newspapers will be 
publishing their 
June 8, 1929. 


stock tables on the 
women’s pages! 
The fact is that the wealth of the 
United States and, to a comparable ex- 
tent, of Britain and Canada is very 
definitely tending to come under feminine 
control; and the end is not yet. Last 
year, for example, 139 American women 
paid taxes on incomes in excess of $500,- 
000, as against 123 men in this category, 
while 44 women paid taxes on incomes of 
more than $1,000,000, as against 42 men. 
Besides being the beneficiaries of 80 per 
cent. of the $95,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force in the United States and 
Canada, women today comprise the ma- 
jority of stockholders in numerous of the 
large corporations, including the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


the United States Steel, and others, and 
are, according to the researches of Law- 
rence Stern and Company, actively man- 
aging their own financial interests. To- 
day the women of the United States con- 
trol more than 41 per cent. of the nation’s 
wealth, while the women of England own 
at least 30 per cent. of the national 
wealth, and the trend if maintained at 
the present rate will make them dominant 
in the financial community in another 
decade or two. 


All of this is very interesting, but isn’t 
it largely theoretical, at least as regards 
what happens to the money after it has 
been placed in the family bank account? 
As the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs recently observed, nine out of every 
ten purchases, from the loaf of bread to 
the new automobile, have always been 
made by women. And if women prove as 
expert at handling the national budget 
as they have at handling the famil’ 
budget, everything will be all right, if 
not, perhaps, a little better. 


RADFORD 


Money for Women MERRILL, 


From the Herald, 


American journal- 
ism for the last 
third of a century, was an observant man. 
If he had not been he never would have 
held the commanding position in the 
newspaper world that he did. 

Out of his observations Mr. Merrill es- 
tablished two facts to his own satisfaction 
and he set them down in his will filed 
after his death a few days ago. They 
were that “to a young man a small in- 


one of the impor- 
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heritance lessens ambition and self-re- 
liance” and that “a moderate income of 
her own is an aid to the ambition, inde- 
pendence, usefulness, and contentment of 
a woman.” 


And so Mr. Merrill left most of his mil- 
lion dollars to women. Bequests went to 
the wives rather than to the husbands, 
and it was specified in the will that in 
each instance the woman or girl was to 
have the money “for her sole and separate 
use, entirely free from any rights of any 
other person.” 

Mr. Merrill further amplified his giv- 
ing of larger sums to women than to men 
by saying that “inheritance to a man 
often furnishes an excuse to spare him- 
self the strenuous efforts and exertions 
without which a man cannot discover even 
for himself such talent as he has nor 
escape deterioration of character nor 
achieve any object in life worth attaining.” 

Perhaps this noted journalist was 
right. Perhaps he was wrong. But even 
if right it is possible that his plan will 
not work out as he wished, for many wom- 
en, loving and trusting their husbands or 
children, will turn over to their mascu- 
line relatives the management of their 
fortunes, large or small. Such things 
have been done before, some times with- 
out mishap, but too often with disaster 
to the trusting women. 

Though Mr, Merrill’s will did not make 
any claim that women are superior to 
men as financiers there is a compliment 
to the sex in his disposition of his prop- 
erty when he argues that a little money 
does not destroy a woman’s ambition and 


her desire to acomplish something wort 
while. | 


News from the Field | 


Work at Headquarters 
TRANSLATION of the concordat 
between the new Vatican State and 

the Kingdom of Italy and of the laws 
promulgated in the Vatican State has 
been made by Elizabeth Selden Rogers 
as her first job in the research work on 
the nationality laws of all countries being 
done by the Inter American Commission 
of Women in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. Mrs. Rogers’s 
translation has been placed before the 
Apostolic Delegate in Washington to be 
checked for accuracy. 


Mrs. Rogers, a member of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
is now editing the results of the research 
work for publication. Alice Paul, as 
chairman of the Inter American Commis- 
sion’s Committee on Nationality, is di- 
recting the work. 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan, chairman 
of the committee in charge of preparing 


the new National Headquarters for occu- 
pancy, was in Washington last week on 
business connected with the alterations 
being made on the new home. 


New Cuban Law 
HE passage of the new nationality 
law in Cuba, providing that no Cuban 
woman shall lose nationality again be- 
cause of marriage with a foreigner, has 
been the occasion of a pleasant inter- 
change of cables between Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, and President Machado 
of Cuba. As soon as she received news of 
the new law, Miss Stevens cabled down her 
congratulations, and has just received the 
following cordial reply from Ricardo 
Herrera, the President’s secretary: 
“President Machado greatly appreciatcs 
your friendly message of congratulation 
and orders me to express to you his most 
sincere thanks.” 


The new law provides that a Cuban 
woman who marries a foreigner shall re- 
tain Cuban citizenship unless she volun- 
tarily has herself naturalized in her hus- 
band’s country. 


Doris Stevens Honored 

ORIS STEVENS, chairman of the 

Inter American Commission of 
Women, has been appointed secretary of 
sessions of the Institut du Droit Inter- 
national, which will meet in Briarcliff in 
October, according to official announce- 
ment made by the Commission. This is 
the first time that this body of distin- 
guished international jurists has so hon- 
ored a woman, and it is explained that 
Miss Stevens’s appointment comes as a 
recognition of her brilliant labor as chair- 
man of the Inter American Commission, 
which is making a juridical investigation 
of the laws relating to women, The In- 
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stitut du Droit International, of which 
Dr. James Brown Scott is president, num- 
bers among its membership many of the 
most illustrious living jurists all over the 
world. 

The first fifteen months of the Commis- 


Women Win for Women 

DECISION which means equal op- 

portunities and equal pay was made 
recently in Manchester, England, at the 
instance of the women members of the 
Manchester City Council, when they suc- 
ceeded in carrying an amendment which 
allowed the Education Committee to ap- 
point either a man or a woman to the post 
of deputy chief inspector at an equal 
salary, reports Opportunity, official organ 
of the British Federation of Women. Civil 
Servants. The first proposal that the post 
should be given to a woman was rejected 
by twenty votes, but on a plea being made 
that women stood no chance of getting ad- 
ministrative posts under present condi- 
tions, the amendment that the post be 
offered at a definite salary, irrespective of 
sex, was carried by a large majority. 

A letter from the president of the Na- 
tional Union of Women Teachers to the 
Manchester Guardian points out that this 
concession affects women teachers in two 
ways. “Though women form the vast ma- 
jority amongst teachers, their work is in- 
spected mainly by men; and of the higher 
posts—inspectorial and administrative— 
only a very small proportion is as yet 
offered to women, and then generally at 
a lower salary. The chances of promotion 
for women are thus much more remote 
than for men, though women are equally 
well qualified and equally successful.” 

This victory is not only to women teach- 
ers, but to all women. 


Favor Freedom in Nationality 

HE International Federation of Uni- 

versity Women meeting in Geneva 
adopted a resolution declaring that wom- 
en whether married or unmarried should 
have the same right as men to retain or 
change their nationality. The resolution 
was adopted, the Associated Press re- 
ports, over the objections of women law- 
yers from France, Spain, and Holland. 
No report has been received on arguments 
against a woman’s right to her own na- 
tionality made by the women lawyers. 
The congress of the Federation concluded 
on August 14. 


Another “First” 
R. MARIA SCHORN is the first 
woman to be appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor at the Wuerzburg University in 
Germany. She will hold lectures in 
psychology. 
The attendance at her inaugural ad- 
dress was so large that the lecture room 


sion’s history have been largely devoted 
to an investigation of the laws concerning 
the nationality of married women and 
their children in all countries. The full 
report embodying the results of this re- 
search is almost ready. Miss Stevens is 


Feminist Notes 


could not hold all the hearers, and Dr. 
Schorn had to deliver her address in the 
main hall, the Associated Press reports. 


Studying One Side 

CCORDING to a news report, the 

Wisconsin League of Women Voters 
is “studying” the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and the peace treaties this summer. 
The material used in the Equal Rights 
study, according to the newspaper report, 
consists of Ethel M. Smith’s “Toward 
Kqual Rights for Women,” and a pamph- 
let called “Against the Equal Rights 
Amendment,” prepared by Gladys Harri- 
son, executive secretary of the National 
League of Women Voters, in, reply to the 
National Woman’s Party pamphlet, 


“Equal Rights by National Amendment.” 


If the newspaper account is true, the 
“study” will consist of examination of 
only one side of the question. 


Status of Women in Quebec 
COMMISSION to study the legal 
status of women in the Province of 

Q@uebee was appointed on August 14 by 

the Provincial Cabinet of Quebec. The 

members of the commission are Judge 

C. N. Dorion, Chief Magistrate F. Roy, 

and Joseph Sirois, a notary, all of Quebec, 

and Victor Morin, a notary, of Montreal. 


German Woman Elected 

LSE KELSHERA has lately been 

elected to the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the Reichspost in Germany, which 
controls the entire postal service of the 
country. Miss Kelshera is chairman of 
the National Union of German Postal and 
Telegraph Clerks. 


Alimony for Men 

HI news reports that under the new 

Kqual Rights law to be promulgated 
in China, men will have the same rights 
as women to sue for alimony. That, of 
course, occurs in the United States, where 
women are paying alimony to divorced 
husbands. The right to get money with 
which to pay alimony, if alimony is neces- 
sary, certainly outweighs the trifling 
responsibility of paying it if a court 
deems it fair for the wife to pay alimony. 


Woman Director of Store Department 
ARY LEWIS, who ten years ago was 
employed by the New York City de- 
partment Store, Best and Company, as a 
copy writer, has just been elected the first 
woman member of its board. Miss Lewis 
is only 32 years old. In 1926 she under- 


Equal Rights. 


at present continuing her post graduate 
studies on international law in Columbia 
University, but will be again at the chair- 
man’s desk of the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women in the Pan American 
Union by September 1. 


took to revive the cotton dress, which 
partly through her efforts is still in vogue. 
Three other department stores in New 
York City have recently recognized the 
business ability of women by including 
women in their directorates. 


Recognizing a Fact . 
EKGAL restrictions on the working 
hours of women and the type of work 
suitable for them are cited to show why 
women workers are considered less valu- 
able then men, in an investigation made 
for the New York Trust Company. Until 
the war, the investigator found, women 
were engaged in special tasks which did 
not bring them into competition with men, 
but now women have shifted into trades 


and occupations in which they are com- 


petitors of men. 


_ Japan ‘Protects’ Women 


N July 1 a new factory law went into 

effect in Japan increasing the re- 
strictions placed on women in industry. 
Under it women are classed with chil- 
dren, and the maximum working day for 
women and children is placed at 11 hours 
instead of 12 hours, and the employment 
of women and children under 16 years old 
is prohibited between the hours of 10 
P. M. and 5 A. M. The textile industry 
is the only one greatly affected by the 


night work law, says United States Trade 


Commissioner P. B. Steinhorf at Tokyo. 
He reports that at the end of 1927, the 
last year for which statistics are avail- 
able, there were 975,671 female factory 
operatives of which 803,358, or 82 per 
cent., were in the textile industry. He 
does not report on the number of these 
above 16 years old. 


Woman Doctor ’on Police Force 
HROUGH the efforts of the National 
Council of Austrian Women, a woman 

doctor has for the first time been ap- 

pointed on the police force in Vienna. 

Dr. Helene Jokl holds this appointment. 
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